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Written for the Bouquet. 
THE VOICE OF NIGHT. 


Wuen the calm clear Moon is riding 
At the Nights silent noon, 
And the lustrous stars are gliding 
Through the far distant sky,— 
While rock, hill, wood and vale, 
In the paley light are gleaming, 
And across field,fell and dale 
The mellow flood is streaming ;— 
There’s a charm that steals upon me, 
And a voice the soul can hear, 
And a cadence of strange music 
Dying softly on the ear. 


By my humble window resting 
With my brow on my hand, 
As I mark a ra‘liance cresting 
The spirit of the sky,— 
As the clouls of brilliant hue 
Float like gossamer around,— 
From which, sweet and balmy dew 
Steals alcng the velvet ground ;— 
There’s a charin that steals upon me, 
And a voice the soul can hear, 
And a cadence of strange music 
Dying sofily on the ear. 


When "tis suinmer on the hill 
And the reaper's voice is gone ; 
And the evening, calm and still, 
Like a shallow cr-eps along ; 
And the night is mild and beautiful ; 
And in deep silence hushed 
Is the strain so blithe and full, 
That from wild bird gaily gushed ;— 
There’s a charm that steals upon me, 
And a voice the soul can hear, 
And a cadence of strange music 
Dying sweetly on the ear. 


With a train of fairy images, 
Wild Fancy slily comes, 
And a host of beauties rise 
Like pale floverets from their tombs ; 
And I live and love and smile again, 
And life is dancing wild, 
And a heart beset with care and pain 
Beats even as a child’s;— 
Then a charm will steal upon me, 
And a vo‘ce the soul can hear, 
And a cadence of strange music 
Dying sweetly on the ear. 


In strange drezms of wild romance 
Then I revel full aud free, 
And I mark the meteor dance 
Far along the arctic sky, 
And the spint shrined within 
Seems imbued with seraph light, 
While shadows gay and beautiful 
Come with the voce of Night; 
Oh! that charm that steals upon me, 
And that voice the soul czn hear, 
And the cadence of strange music 
Dying sweetly on the ear! 
JuvENis. 





It fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 

When wealth accumulates, and men decay ! 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can make them as a breath has made. 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 
Goldsmith. 


From the North American Magazine. 


THE REVINGE OF THE REJECTED: 
A TALE OF MYSTERY. 
Thy cruel, wo delighted train, 
The ministers of grief and pain, 
A sullen welcome, all! 
With stern. resolved, despairing eye, 


| tablished, little better than prelacy, and the remorse- 
jless violence of the Protectorite worse than the 
| crimes of monarchy, resolved, still with a vague hope 
| of finding the saturnian realm of his imagination, to 
'seek in America that liberty of worship, purity of 
\ | heart and simplicity of government, which existed no 
For phen enysbogeniny ee tie | longer in England. 
? ’ | o 

And quivers in my heart.—Burns. | Accompanied by his wife, two sons and the little 

Twenty years subsequent to the Pequod war, and || Worldly wealth which generosity had left him, he ar- 
during the latter days of Cromwell’s iron sovereignty, \| rived at Boston. The sublimity of nature, the novel- 
an English gentleman, of better birth than fortune, || ty of his situation and the occupations consequent 
|and happier manners than religious faith, sought ref- || upon settlement in a new country, fora time engross- 
/uge from public and private evils among the rigid |ed and relieved his brooding mind. His lovely wife 
Remonstrants of New-England. The princes and, began to congratulate him upon this dispersion of 
| prelates, who, for a thousand years, had trampled on | gloom—this awakening of his youthful feeling—and 
| the heart of man, amid the tortures of tyranny, the | the winter firesidesof their hermitage were cheered by 
| pageants of royal and the mumineries of pontifical | pleasant hopes of happier days about to dawn upon 
| pride, had been limited in their prerogatives or hurled | them and the childcen of their love. This rainbow of 
| from their thrones. The chain of idea and action | the wilderness dissolved in tears. The tide of religious 
\| was shattered; the great fountains of human thought | dissention then overspread the land : sectarian bit- 
1 were broken up; and many a wreck of ancient days |terness infected all social intercourse and inspired 
| was driven over the turbid and stormy billows. The }each man with distrust of his neighbor ; tales of 
\| old, accustomed and long revered authorities of king- || witchcraft and sorcery, of damnable heresies and di- 
| dom and hierarchy having been cast aside, in the pu- '| abolical possession, of prodigies and thaumaturgia, 
|| ritan republic of England, no magnet of intellect could || flew like poisoned arrows over the country ; fasts of 
|| attract and concentrate the adverse opinions thus | purification were proclaimed, synods assembled, ora- 
| flung loose upon the tempest of the times; and we || cles and omens adounded, and the minds of men were 
| may not marvel that Urian Easterbrooke, sharing, as 1 tussed on the rupid waves of doubt and dread and 
|he did, much of the strange learning and enthusi- || horror. No one was safe from ecclesiastical inqui- 
asm of the age, should plunge into the chaos of events i sit on ; no opinions, unsanctioned by general convo- 
| and come forth, at last, more bewildered, restless and | catious, escaped without censure and punishment ; 
} unblest than ever. The profoundly religious charac- || all true believers were summoned to assert their cre- 
|ter of his mind became dark and desponding ; a life i dence and the credibility of occurences impossible in 
| the most austere succeeded one in the highest de- || their nature and contradictory in their relations ; and 
| gree urbane and liberal ; the severest separatism fol- | the excommunication of all, who scrutinized and 
|lowed the most amiable benevolence and love ; and 1 doubted either abstruse points of faith or the motives 
‘the admired cavalier of Charles sunk into the gloomy || of the witness s of witchcraft, was speedily followed 
| zealot and anchorite of Cromwell. Overwronght | by banishment beyond the jurisdiction of the colonists. 
/conceptions of human perfectibility had ended with ! Easterbrooke was soon required to manifest his creed 
him, as with many other visionary spirits, in sicken-||/thatthe presbytery might receive him into their fel- 
ing disgust and despair of human improvement ; and ! lowship and co.nmunion ; and this very requisition, as 
the dark shadows of a thousand beautiful dreams cloud- || it implied coercion of thought, agitated and incensed 
ed the soul of the idealist. He had heard the swirl- | a spirit, which, like that of Milton, was accustomed 
ing waves mourn over the royal galleon as it went ||to enter intono mortal recognizances. He met the 
down in darkness; he had seen the wide and troubled | ministers in conterence ; an angry theological discus- 
sea covered with ruin and death ; the last gasp of the || s'on ensued (nothing provokes a divine like the possi- 
last doomed swimmer had died upon his ear; but no |) bility of salvation without his assistance ;) the exami- 
power, like an angel of might and Jove, had breathed || ners asserted what was the orthodox law and gospel, 
peace over the agitated waters—no voice had exor- } Urian remonstrated and argued, they became zealous- 
cised the evil spirit of revolution and terror—want, | ly affected and profuse of epithet, he reminded them 
fear and despotism yet haunted the bosom of man— || that there was, at least, one gentleman in the assem- 
and Urian Easterbrooke was a hopeless ascetic. } bly, they recreminated, he replied, and the congress 
His wife, the only sister of Sir Arthur Adair, ex- } dissolved, the high coatracting powers being deter- 
erted all the influence, which singular beauty and a | mined to expatr.ate a schismatic, and the disappoint- 
gifted mind confer upon a woman of devoted affec- || ed Optimian resolved to maintain his freedom. Why, 
tions, to recreate the spirit of Easterbrooke ; but, || at this early period, he was driven to this expression 
though none could love with intenser fervor than the || of his faith he could not readily comprehend ; nor, 
enthusiast, the baffled ambition of his earlier years, || was it easy to imagine the cause of that avoidance 
the humbled hopes, the quenched philanthrophy, tke || and ill will which, even previous to the discussion, 
darkened visions of his maturer age had fallen, like an || many had evidently exhibited towards him ; but, from 
avalanche, upon his high-toned mind, and the power || whatever source this renewed misfortune originated, the 
to direct his perverted thoughts aright rested no long- || proud spirit of Easterbrooke was not caunted by men 
er with humanity. The friend of Milton, Hampden || acc, nor startled from its propriety by secret hostility. 
and Vane, deeming the presbyterianism, as then es-|} ‘ Bigotry, superstition and misrule seem to have 
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Bie. chosen this country as their selectest abode,’ said | The loneliest and most savage forest seemed now | reckoned time, on the breezy edge of the bluffs, and,. 
4 : Easterbrooke; and unfortunately for his peace and 1 the only refuge of the banished family ; and with | watching some lonely sail on the horizon, or Indian Dis 
4 ; pleasure, he was not reluctant to express this opinion | many a sigh, passing far beyond the jurisdiction of | rogue beneath, pour out his spirit in passionate excl. 
; . without reserve or diminution. ‘The effects were 1 Massachusetts, they sheltered themselves from per- | mations. These moody and dark outbursts of thought 
‘ soon apparent. In imitation of a religious order, | secution and the storms of coming winter in a desert. | passed neither unobserved nor unadmonished by his 


whom the non-jurors eld in ineffable horror, name- || ed blockhouse on one of the small islands of Narra- 
ly, the society of Jesus, the ministers reported Urian gansett Bay. The dangers and sufferings of their | 
asa heretic and seditious person and delivered him journey through almost pathless woods ; the desola- 
if over to the civil authority. Without allowing him | tion of their only asylum among dense forests and In- 


ae laws, not a little regicide and Levitical, banished the | tion ; the utter friendlessness of their situation and | 
" unhappy gentleman beyond the limits of Massachusetts | the outrages which they had lately borne ; conspiring 

a Bay. Had he not known that the same inquisition | with the thousand privations to which they were des- 
and obloquy and ostracism would pursue him into the | tined, produced in the minds of this wretched family 


colonies of Plymouth and New Haven, he was now anguish and terror beyond the power of language to | 


too indignant at the illegal and irreligious measures develope. But these bitter trials gave birth to very 


Pee practised against him, to seek the society of those different feelings and sentiments in the members of 
oo t é e ° . yy: 

SEER who inflicted judgments as intolerant and unjust as the dreary household. The fine intellect of Urian 
Ay 4 those of the Star Chamber, from which they had fled | seemed utterly prostrated; the misanthrophy of mis- 


Ba es of the court required him almost to sacrifice, so hur- but for the unlooked-for hospitality of some Wampa- 


ried was its command and so politicly slow were the | noags, who brought corn and game to their dwelling | 
chaffering purchasers, he was ready to depart, a ban- | of famine, the stricken and desparing outcast might 


: ished man, to the frontiers, when he was suddenly ar- | have perished without hope or struggle. In the mind 
! rested, and, without explanation, thrown into prison. | of his wife, calamity created less disastrous thoughts ; | 
: Three days of gloom, suspense and anguish passed, | but hidden agony preyed upon her heart, and the’ 
See and no eye of compassion gazed upon his solitude— | strength of her slight frame was altogether unfitted | 
ees no ear of mercy listened to his inquiries of his offence || to sustain the inflictions of wandering want and the | 
i” ‘ or the condition of his family—and no voice broke | constantly excited energies of her mind. Day by day, } 
‘ j the silence of his prison house save that of the sal- | she sunk beneath the burden ; night followed after | 
ee low, bloated and brutal, though sermonising gaoler. || night, and the hectic rose tinged her pallid cheek, the 
- ee It was near the fourth midnight of his imprisonment, | cough and cold sweats of consumption visited her | 
ae when Easterbrooke started from his straw pallet at | wretched couch, while the winds, echoed in the naked 


the voice of his eldest son. ‘ Rise, rise my dear fa- | woods, smote upon her helpless spirit. One hope | 
ther! you are free!’ and the noble youth, then about ‘alone sustained her sinking nature ; she did not yet | 
fourteen, raised his unfortunate parent and hurried | despair of consigning her children and husband to the | 
him from the cell. ‘Why Edward, what in the | friendship and love of her brother and laying her wea- 
name of Heaven does this outrage and silence and | ry head to rest on the bosom of her native land. This | 
mystery mean? Where’s your mother? and why | last deep desire of her affectionate heart consoled her | 
have I been left in thisawful doubt?’ Answer me, my |! during the long and terrible winter, and enabled her | 
son ! what does this mean?” I to spread around her consolation in the midst of ad- 

‘ Dear Father ! let us hasten now—mother will ex- || versity. But upon neither parent did these afflictions 
plain all !’ and the whole frame of the generous and fall with such woful effect as upon their eldest son. 
high-minded boy trembled less with fear than unut- || impetuous, high-minded and proud from the first 
terable rage and grief. A rude carriage, in which |) dawn of his mind—solitary, sensitive and thoughtful 


. ye | . ° . 
unfortunate lord, stood before the prison; and Urian, } and persecutions of his parents with a concentrated | 
of his wife and heard, with dismay, her whispered || sion. The animosity of his father’s foes—the fear | 


ing thoughts, the vehicle left behind the abodes of men, 1 ty and wretchedness of their banishment—all found a | 
and, with such speed as the forest road allowed, trav- 1 home in his fiery bosom. Silent and sullen, he watch- | 
ersed the solitary and midnight wilds. Then, while || ed the workings of a desolated intellect and the rav- | 


no human habitation was near, and scarce a vestige | ages of suffering ; and the fiend of Revenge entered | 


of civilized life was around them, the beautiful but || the habitation of his darkened thoughts and reigned 
homeless wanderer poured forth the anguish of her and revelled there. 


oe a0 sat 
spirit upon the bosom of her husband, and relieved the | The protracted scason of frost, snow, and hail | 
agony of his suspense by the relation of events which || went by; and the beautiful sun of spring threw ver- | 


awoke long dormant passions and _ perilous thoughts || dure over the forest, brightness on the waters and | 


in his soul. Amidst all the wild conjectures of his | beauty on the sky ; but save in the mitigation of bod- 





‘ much latitude for repentance, the administrators of | dians who had drunk at the white man’s cup of perdi. | 


to the forest. Improving, therefore, the little time | fortune settled into despair ; the lightning of his youth- | 
| Oe left him to sell his hermitage and land, which the order | ful spirit expired inthe dark clouds of his sorrows ; and || 


. . | . . | 
Mrs. Easterbrooke, with her younger son, awaited her | beyond his years—he gazed upon the successive woes , 
aa he entered it in darkness, felt the anxious grasp | intensity of rage for which language has no expres. | 


injunction of silence. Amidst troubled and conflict- | and grief of his mother’s soul—the gloom and pover- || 


mother; but the unfortunate lady was rapidly sinking 
into hopelessness and the grave, and her yet more 
unfortunate husband seemed rather a breathing statue 
than an ardent visionary philosopher. 
The vernal night, illumined by a late risen-moon, 
had passed its mid hour; when the unhappy family 
of the blockhouse, wearied by suffering and sickened 


| by hope delayed—(for though Mrs. Easterbrooke had 


written for remittances to her brother Sir Arthur, she 
had received no answer to her earnest solicitation,) 
were unquietly sleeping on their wretched flockbed 
and dreaming of old memories and parted friends, 
and all those pleasant scenes which had been the par. 
|| adise of their vouthful love. Edward alone sat by an 
open window that overlooked the isles and waters of 
the bay and commanded a picturesk view of Mount 
Hope ; but, though the moonlight fell like a shower 
of diamonds on the bosom of the deep, and played 
with magical loveliness among the foliage and rocks 
of the mountain, the poor boy felt no gladness in the 
smile of beauty nor sympathy in the romance of na. 


_ ture. One awful thought burned within his bosom, 


and withered every unfolding flower of fancy or of 
feeling. He suddenly snatched a loaded musket, 
which stood beside him and drew back the trigger. 
‘There was a sound of breath and stealing feet 1" 
thought he. ‘ Whatever foe comes here, I know but 
one law now—kill! kill!’ He started back from 
the moonlight and placing his ear by an aperture in 
the wall, he listened. ‘ Again! it creeps along the 
bushes like a guilty thing; a wolf or a panther would 
be bolder. I heard a whisper in the copse, and now 
it comes once more. Tis strange—the Indians have 
been our friends and no white man has ever crossed 
our threshold. O God! a thought comes over me! 
If it be that villain of villians, I will bid him. welcome 
with death—death—death !’ Edward drew back in- 
tothe deeper shadows as the sound crept on and 
seemed to rise beneath the very window ; and he dis- 
tinctly heard the whispered words, ‘No! no! not 
there !’ and then a quickened movement among the 
dried leaves of the wood. All again was still ; utter 
silence, save the screech owl’s hoot, brooded over 
earth and heaven. Edward Jost not that wonder- 
ful composure and confidence of mind, which, in one 
so very young, seemed to have been the inspiration of 
misfortune. Gently, he opened the door of the un- 
' finished and unfurnished room, in which his parents 
| slept, and saw the holy light of heaven resting like 4 
revelation upon the careworn, troubled faces of earth’s 
| pilgrims; but,until more certain, just of cause for alarm, 
| he would not break those slumbers which brought the 
| only joys his parents could now partake. He return- 
| ed to the window and looked forth. A soft low breeze 
| just lifted the dewy leaves, and the shadows of the 
| giant trees fell broad and deep around ; but no evi- 


| 
ii ‘ prisonhouse, the true cause of his solitude and deser- | ily want and suffering, there was little change in the i dence of human life was there. ‘ Would to God! 
8. ; tion had never glanced across his imagination ; and | condition of the banished family. The only face in could interpret this !’ said the youth. A sudden blaze, 
» Hae now, in the gladness of his freedom and the safety || the rude dwelling, that wore even a transient look of | that filled the whole house with infernal light, burst 
4 a of his only friends on earth, he gazed upon the cav-| pleasure or forgotten grief, was that of little Raymond ‘from the chamber of his parents ; the same instant, 8 
’ 4 age wilderness and folded his wife and children to a | Easterbrooke ; yet tears mingled with his smiles, | bullet through the window grazed the head of Edward, 
a bruised and bleeding heart. * Oh! is it possible ?” | when he lifted his beautiful head in his solitary sports ‘and an Indian, horribly besmeared and evidently 
| said he. § Could a thousand leagues separate us nei- |} and gazed upon his father’s quivering brow or his | maddened by liquor, sprung at the open casement. 
‘ ; i. ther from priestly persecution nor private revenge ! || mother’s wasted face, or saw his brother Edward | Uncertain in his drunken vision, the spring which he 
. ae et Could not even the desert be a Zoar unto us? standing with folded arms and looking with a dreadful || lad intended should bear him through the window, 


But we shall baffle both inquisitor and ruffian now ; |} stnile, upon the fierce death-struggle of the rattle- | 
and may the Eternal Watcher of creation shield you, || snake and copperhead. When, in the pursuit of game, 1 
love, from such another trial of that affection in which |] the brooding melancholy youth wandered around the | 


I am yet too blessed !’ shores of the island, he would often pause, for an un- | 
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merely brought his breast upon the sill ; and the shock 


of his unintended fall hurled his tomahawk from his 
hand across the room. Uninjured, but infuriated by 
the ball, Edward rushed like a wounded tiger, grasped 
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the fallen hatchet and, ere a moment flew, or the In- | 


dian moved, severed his head from his body. 


the horrid lips yet quivered with the last breath, when 
another red assailant appeared. More intoxicated 


oven than the first, he twice vainly attempted the es- | that I cannot strike except upon that form for which 


calade ; and still another proved the condition to 
ghich the native warriors had been reduced before 


they consented to engage in this midnight assault. she has gone to the realms of bliss to be through all 


But the trunk had scarcely fallen to the earth, and ||she threw her arm across the brow and laid her head | 





From the New-York Mirror. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


! 


| Wanderer’s unhappy wife, and, struggling to breathe | 
'| the last incense of her consecrated love upon his lips, | 


NUMBER XXV. 





‘upon the bosom of her husband as the final blow of | 
‘the assassin fell. ‘Is all hell in arms against me, 


VENICE. 
|I have vainly lost my heaven !’ cried the stranger. | We stepped into the gondola to-night as the shadows 
|‘ There—there is the last groan of her agory, and | of the moon began to be susceptible, with orders to 


| Fiuseppe to take us where he would. Abroad ina 


J ‘i {| i bess mee . = . . “ir ‘ . . 
‘Down !d——d cowards—leave your master’s path- |eternity my accuser—condemner—and curse. Al | summers’s moonlight in Venice, is a line that wiahe 


way free cried a voice, whose tones fell upon Ed- 
ward’s soul like the trumpet-blasts of vengeance ; || 
snd, within the lapse of a breath, the form of him | 
most feared and hated of all earth’s creatures shot, 
through the window, rose and stood face to face with 
fdward. ‘So, you thought to escape me ? said he, | 
vith an archfiend’s sneer. ‘ How should earth hide | 
your father from my wrath or your mother from my 
love, when hell itself shall never do it ? And the 
monster yelled with fury. 


‘Villian! loathsome villian! meet the fate you 


merit!’ cried the dauntless boy, and springing sud- 


denly aside, he fired. The stranger slightly reeled ; | 


tut, instantly recovering himself, rushed upon Ed- 
yard with uplifted sword and the face of a fiend. 
‘Turn, thou image of hell! if thou art a man meet 
one—war not upon aboy !’ cried Easterbrooke, flying 
from the flames of his dwelling to the rescue of his 
child. His wife, like a shadow from the tomb, stood 


trembling behind her husband amidst the glare of the | 


crackling flames, and imploringly extending her al- 
most transparent hands,in voiceless eloquence,towards 


the terrible foe. But he, grappling in deadly strife with | 


Easterbrooke, remarked not her attitude nor even her 
presence there. Urian had been a man of great per- 
sonal strength and courage ; and even now, he strug- 
gled fiercely with the powerful enemy, while Edward, 


though bewildered and staggering from the effects of | 


hs wound, hurried on to the assistance of his father. 
‘Ho!’ yelled the panting stranger, with one hand 
grasping the throat of the now prostrate Easterbrouke, 
and with the other warding the blows of Edward 


while fiery particles fell from the burning roof upon | 


their coiling bodies, ‘ho! where are the drunken 
hellhounds? Come on! come on!’ and through the 
freand smoke of the devoted blockhouse, two or 
three Indians staggered on, and, under the instinctive 
guidance of a love of havoc, (for they were obviously || 
unconscious of their cause of action,) reached the 
scene of contest just in time to shield the stranger 
from a mortal blow from Edward’s tomakawk. The 
battle was soon consummated. Overwhelmed and | 
beaten down, the fearless boy fought with the vio- 
lence of desperation till the hatchet of a savage de- || 
scended with resistless force upon his brain, and he 1 
n0 longer saw or felt the terrors of the scene. Urian | 
now lay exposed to the fiendish rage of the stranger, i 
who waved the Indians away with haughty derision, | 
reserving for himself alone the slaughter of his vic- | 
tim. Till this moment the dying wife had seemed || 
paralyzed with horror; but now, with the last) 
atrength of her nature, she threw herself forward up- | 
on the body of her husband at the very moment the | 
sword of the stranger fell. ‘God of vengeance!’ | 
howled the murderer, ‘the life blood of the only, 
heart on earth I ever loved is on my accursed soul ! | 
but damned as I must be, it shall not be only for the | 
death of the beloved ; the agony and blood of the hated | 
thall rise up against me in the day of perdition !’ and, | 
stamping with the phrenzy of mingled remorse and | 
tevenge upon the face of Easterbrooke, he;jsnatched a | 
‘tomahawk from one of the stupified savages and, with | 
ill his strength, aimed a blow at the head of Urian. | 


| mighty Avenger ! in mercy blast me now !’ 


| | never be written but as the scene of a play. You 
‘ Owannux ! Owannux !’ cried an Indian from the 


| 


forest. 

‘Why, what should send the English here at such | 
a time as this ? to track the shedder of guiltless blood. | 
The fire swirls round me—but there’s a wilder fire in | 
my heart and brain, that will burn and burn and burn 
till hell gives up its holocausts. Away ! away !’ 





| cannot miss pleasure. If it were only the tracking 
silently and swiftly to the bosom of the broader canals, 


| 


| lying asleep like streets of molten silver between the 
marble palaces, or shooting into the dark shadows of 
the narrower, with the black spurit-like gondolas 
| gliding past, or lying in the shelter of a low and not 


|unoccupied balcony ; or did you but loiter on in 


‘ Owannux! Owannux !’ repeated the voice with- 
|| out. 
‘ Quick ! quick! there’s blood enough shed ; take | 


} search of music, lying unperceived beneath the win- 
|| dows of a palace, and listening, half asleep, to the 

: || Sound of the guitar and the song of the invisible 
yon trembling boy beyond the flames—leave him— player within ; this with the strange beautiful of 
and fly to the boats. Keep a wary eye upon the com- | eyory building about you, and the loveliness of the 


|| x. ie 
‘ers, whoever they are, and let none follow. Mark || magic lights and shadows, were ened  wike 6 


'| now ! be sober and subtle—quick !’ The stranger was || night of pleasure, even were no charm of personal 
| gone like a bloody arrow through the wilderness ; || adventure to be added to the enumeration. 

Raymond, then about eight years old, was dragged|| We glided along under the Rialto, talking of 
| from the bodies of his parents and left under an oak | Belvidera and Othello and Shylock, and entering @ 


|—and the Indians vanished like a vision of the a canal, cut the arched shadow of the bridge of 
night. 


sighs, hanging like a cobweb in the air, and shot ina 
They had scarcely disappeared when the armed | moment forth to the full, ample, moonlit bosom of 
crew of a coaster, then entering the bay, ascended the | the Gindecca. This is the canal that makes the 
bluff and espied the horror-stricken child. To their) harbor and washes the stairs of San Marc. The 
| rapid questions he could only reply—‘the house ! the || Lido lay off at a mile’s distance across the water, and, 
‘house !’ and with the generous self-abandonment so | with the moon riding over it, the bay between as still 
| characteristic of sailors, they rushed amidst the blaz- ‘|as the sky above, and brighter, it looked like a long 
ing ruins. Poor Raymond’s heart throbbed wildly || cloud penciled like a landscape in the heavens. To 
but its pulses were yet few, when the mariners return- | the right lay the Armenian island, which Lord Byron 
ed, bearing the three bodies upon their lusty snould- | visited so often, to study with the fathers at the 
ers, With many a sea oath and execration, the crew || convent; and, a little nearer, the island of the Insane 
| conveyed the living and the dead on board the trader. | —spite of its misery, asleep, with a most heavenly 
Kindness and skill restored Easterbrooke and Edward || calmness, on the sea. You remember the touching 
to conscious misery. The inhabitants of the seaport | story of the crazed girl, who was sent here with a 
to which the vessel was bound, by every act of love |, broken heart, described as putting her hand through 
and sympathy, sought to heal the wounded minds of || the grating at the dash of every passing gondola, 
father and son, and win back the gentle feelings of | with her unvary ing and affecting ‘ Venite per me? 








their better days. But, though the powers of the bo- | 
dy were soon restored, nothing could touch the mind. | 


Poor Easterbrooke wept over the burial of his wife, 


and Edward gave the last tears of tenderness to a mo- | 
ther whom he adored ; but the one henceforth held | 
no communion with humankind, and the other gave 


‘|all his thoughts to vengeance. One morning, a let- | 


ter to Sir Arthur Adair and a purse of gold were found | 
by the pillow on which Urian had reposed by the side | 
of his son Raymond ; but the writer had disappeared, 

and though, a few days afterwards, a gentleman came 

with Easterbrooke’s directions to take this child to | 
England, no farther knowledge of the unhappy man 
existed in the minds of any. Edward had departed, 
even before his father ; none knew whither. Many 
conjectures were indulged and many an anxious wish 
expressed to learn the destiny of the noble youth ; 
but forgetfulness gradually grew over the memories al 
the family of Easterbrooke as the sods of the valley | 
grew over the mouldering victim. 





Wuen I see leaves drop from the trees in the begin- 
ning of autumn, just such think I, is the friendship of 
the world. While the sap of maintainence lasts, my 
friends swarm in abundance ; but in the winter of my 
need, they leave me naked. He is a happy man that 
hath a true friend at his need; but he is more truly 





But the last spasms of death now convulsed the 





happy that hath no need of his friends. 


| Venite per me ?” 

At a corner of the harbor, some three quarters of a 
mile from San Mare, lies an island once occupied by 
a convent. Napoleon razed the buildings, and con- 
necting it with the town by a new, handsome street 
and a bridge, laid out the ground as a public garden. 
We debarked at the stairs, and passed an hour in 
strolling through shaded walks, filled with the gay 
Venitians, who come to enjoy here what they find no 
where else, the smell of grass and green leaves. 
There is a pavilion upon an artificial hill in the centre, 
where the best lemonades and ices of Venice are to 
be found ; and it was surrounded to night by merry 
groups, amusing themselves with all the heart cheering 
gaiety of this delightful people. The very sight of 
them is an antidote to sadness. 

In returning to San Marc a large gondola crossed 
us, filled with ladies and gentlemen, and followed by 
another with a band of music. This is a common 
mode of making a party on the canals, and a more 
agrecable one never was imagined. We ordered the 
| gondolier to follow ata certain distance, and spent 
an hour or two just keeping within the softened sound 
of the instuments. How romantic are the veriest 
every-day occurrences of this enchanting city. 

We have strolled to-day through most of the narrow 
streets between the Rialto and the San Mare. They 
are, more properly, alleys. You wind through them 
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at sharp angles, turning constantly, from the inter- | 
ruption of the canals, and crossing the small bridges | 
at every twenty yards. They are dark and cool ; || 
and no hoof of any description ever passing through 
them, the marble flags are always smooth and clean ; 
and with the singular silence, only broken by the 
shuffling of feet, they are pleasant places to loiter in 
at noon-day. when the canals are sunny. 

We spent half an hour on the Rialto. This is 
the only bridge across the grand canal, and connects 
the two main parts of the city. Itis,as you see by 


. . ited o9 > | 
engravings, a noble span of a single arch, built of 


pure white marble. You pass it, ascending the arch | 


by a long flight of steps to the apex, and descending choice spirits of the great painter’s time, who had | 
5 . 
again to the opposite side. It is very broad,the center trodden them before us, and (as it was for ages the | 
5 


forming a street, with shops on each side, with alleys 
outside these, next the parapet, usually occupied by 


idlers or merchants, probably very much as in the worn slabs of marble on nights of revel, in the days | 
time of Shylock. Here are exposed the cases of | 
shell-work and jewelry for which Venice is famous. | How thickly come romantic fancies in such a place as 


‘this. We passed through halls hung with neglected 


The variety and cheapness of these articles are 
surprising. The Rialto has always been to me, as It 
is probably to most others, quite the core of romantic 
locality. I stopped’ on the upper stair of the arch, 
and passed my hand across my eyes to recall my 
idea of it, and realize that I was there. One is dis- 
appointed, spite of all the common sense in the world, 
notto meet Shylock and Antonio and Pierre. 
‘Shylock and the Moor 
And Pierre canuot be swept or worn away,’ 

aays Childe Harold ; and that, indeed, is the fecling 
every where in these romantic countries. You cannot 
separate them from the characters with which poetry 
or history once peopled them. | 

At sunset we mounted into the tower of San Marc, 
to get a general view of the city. The gold-dust 
atmosphere, so common in Italy at this hour, was ali 


over the broad lagunes and the far-stretching city ; | 


and she lay beneath us, in the midst of asea of light, | 
an island far out into the ocean, crowned with towers 
and churches, and heaped up with all the splendors 
of architecture. The Friuli mountains rose in the 
rorth with the deep blue dyes of distance, breaking 
up the else level horizon ; the shore of Italy lay like 
a low line-cloud in the west ; the spot where the 
Brenta empties into the sea glowing in the blaze of 
the sunset. About us lay the smaller islands, the 
suburbs of the sea-city, and all among them, and up 
and down the Gindecca, and away off in the lagunes | 
were sprinkled the thousand gondolas, meeting and 
crossing in one continued and silent panorama. The 
Lido, with its long wall, hemmed in the bay, and 


beyond this lay the wide Adriatic. The floor of San |: 


Mare’s vast square was beneath, dotted over its many | 
colored marbles with promenaders, its cafes swarmed | 
by the sitters outside, and its long arcades thronged. | 
One of my pleasantest hours in Venice was passed | 
here. = | 


We have passed a day in visiting palaces. There | 


are some eight or ten in Venice, whose galleries are | 
still splendid. We landed first at the stairs of the 
Palazzo Grimani, and were received by an old family | 
servant, who sat leaning 
idly into the canal. The 


on his knees, and gazing 
court and staircase were 


ornamented with statuary, that had not been moved |, 


for centuries. In the ante-room was a fresco painting | 
by Georgine, in which there were two female cherubs, 
the first of that sex [ever saw represented. They 
were beautifully contrasted with the two male cherubs, 
who completed the picture, and reminded me strongly 
of Greenough’s group in sculpture. After examining 
several rooms, tapestried and furnished in such a 
wiyle as befitted the palace of a Venetian noble, when | 
Venice was in her glory, we passed on to the gallery. | 


| to copy, and I go back aloue. 


The best picture in the first room was a large one by | 


Cigoli, the bath of Cleopatra. The four attendants 


of the fair Egyptian are about her, and one is bathing | 


her feet from a rich vase. Her figure is rather a 
voluptuous one, and her head is turned, but without 
alarm, to Antony, who is just putting aside the curtain 
and entering the room. It is a piece of fine coloring, 
rather of the Titian school, and one of the few geod 


pictures left by the English, who have bought up | 


almost all the private galleries of Venice. 

We stopped next at the stairs of the noble old 
Barberigo Palace, in which Titian lived and died. 
We mounted the decaying staircases, imagining the 


dwelling of one of the proudest races of Venice) the 
beauty and rank that had swept up and down those 


when Venice was a paradise of splendid pleasure. 


pictures to an inner room, occupied only with those 
‘of Titian, Here he painted, and here is a picture 
half finished, as he left it when he died. His famous 
Vagdalen hangs on the wall, covered with dirt : and 
so, indeed is every thing in the palace. The neglect 
is melancholy. On a marble txble stcod a plaster 
bust of Titian, moulded by hims !f in his old age. 
It is a most noble head, and it is difficult to look at it 
and believe he cou!d have painted a picture which 
hangs just against it—his own daughter in the arms 


of asatyr. There is an engraving from it in one of 


the souvenirs ; but instead of the satyr’s head, she 
helds a casket in her hands, which, though it does 
‘not sufficiently account for the delight of her counten- 
ance, is an improvement upon the original. Here, 
too, are several slight sketches of female heads, by 
the same master. Oh how beautiful they are! There 
is one, less than the size of life, which I would rather 
have than his Magdalen. 


I have spent my last day in Venice in visiting | 


churches. Their splendor makes the eye ache and 
the imagination veary. You would think the sur- 
plus wealth of half the empires of the world would 
scarce suffice to fill them as they are. I can give 
you no descriptions. The gorgeous tombs of the 
doges are interesting, and the plain black monument 
over Marina Faliero made me linger. Canova’s tomb 
is splendid ; and the simple slab under your feet in 
the church of the Frari, where Titian lies with his 
brief epitaph, is affecting—but, though I shall remeim- 
ber all these, the simplest as well as the grandest, a 
description would be wearisome to all who had not 
seen them. This evening at sunset I start in the 
post-boat for the main-land, on my way to the place of 
Juliet’s tomb—Verona. My friends, the painters, are 
/so attracted with the galleries here that they remain 


Take a short letter 


from me this time, and expect to hear from me by the 


next earliest opportunity, and more at length. Adieu. 





| PERE LA CHAISE.* 
BY SUMNER LINCOLN FAIRFIELD. 


Beavrirun city of the dead! thou stand’st 
Ever amid the bloom of sunny shies 


And blush of odors, and the stars of heaven 
Look, with a mild and holy eloquence, 
Upon thee, realin of silence! Diamond dew 
Aud vernal rain and sunlight and sweet airs 
Forever visit thee ; and morn and eve 


Dawn first and linger longest on thy tombs 
Crowned with their wreaths of love and rendering back 
From their wrought columns all the glorious beams, 
| That herald morn or bathe in trembling light 
j The calm and holy brow of shadowy eve, 


ale : ; 

Empire of pallid shades ! though thou art hear 
| The noisy traffic and thronged intercourse 

\ Of man, yet stillness sleeps, with diooping eyes 
| And meditative brow, forever round 

i Thy bright and sunny borders ; and the trees, 

| That shadow thy fair monuments, are green 
Like hope that watches o’er the dead, 


| , ‘ ' or love 
} That crowns their memories ; and lonely birds 
| Lift up their simple songs amid the boughs 

. . . j 
\| And with a gentle voice, wail o’er the lost, 
| The gifted and the beautiful, as they 
r Were parted spirits hovering o’er dead forms 
1| Till judgment summons earth to its account. 


Here tis a bliss to wander when the clouds 
Paint the pale azure, scattering o’er the scene 
Sunlight and shadow, mingled yet distinct, 

And the broad olive leaves, like human sighs, 
Answer the whispering zephyr, and soft buds 
Unfold their hearts to the sweet west wind’s kiss, 
And Nature dwells in solitude, like all 

Who sleep in silence here, their names and deeds 
Living in sorrow’s verdaut memory. 

Let ine forsake the cold and crushing world 

And hold communion with the dead! then thought, 
The silent angel language heaven doth hear, 
Pervades the universe of things, and gives 

To earth the deathless hues of happier climes. 


All, who repose undreaming here, were laid 
In their last rest with many prayers and tears, 


The humblest as the proudest was bewailed, 
Though few were near to give the burial pomp. 
Lone watchings have been here, and sighs have risen 
Oft o’er the grave of love, and many hearts 

Gone forth to meet the world’s sm.le, desolate. 


The saint, with scrip and staff, and seallop-shell 
And crucifix, hath closed his wanderings here ; 
The subtle schoolman, weighing thistle-down 
In the great balance of the universe, 
Sleeps in the oblivion which his folios earned; 
The sage, to whom the earth, the sea and sky 
Revealed their sacred secrets, in the dust, 
Unknown unto himself, lies cold and still; 
The dark eyes and the rosy lips of love, 
| That basked in passion’s blaze ull madness came, 
Have mouldered in the darkness of the ground ; 
The lover, and the soldier, and the bard— 
The brightness and the beauty and the pride 
Have vanished—and the grave’s great heart is still’ 


Alas, that sculptured pyramid outlives 
The name it should perpetuate ! alas! 

That obelisk and temple should but mock 

With effigies the form that breathes no more ! 
‘The cypress, the acacia, and the yew 

Mours with a deep low sigh o'er buried power 
And murdered loveliness and soaring mind, 

Yet whisper ‘Faith surmounts the storm of death ig 


Beautiful city of the dead! to sleep 

Ainid thy shadowed solitudes, thy flowers, 

Thy greenness and thy beauty, where the voice, 
Alone heard, whispers love-- and green-wood choirs 
Sing ’mid the stirring leaves—were very bliss 
Unto the weary heart and wasted mind, 
Broken in the world’s warfare, yet still doomed 
To bear a brow undaunted! Oh, it were 

A tranquil and a holy dwelling-place 

To those who deeply love but love in vain, 

To disap, ointed hopes and baffled aims 

How sweet the sleep 


And persecuted youth. 

Of such as dream not—wake not—feel not here, 

Beneath the starlight skies and flowery earth, 

‘Mid the green solitudes of Pere La Chaise! 
eames [V- A. Magazine 
* Toc Cemetery of Paris. 


To be esteemed a good neighbor, do little friendly 
offices with a good grace, and gratefully repay the 
smallest favor; to please in conversation, learn to 
hear and know when to speak ; and, to correct your 
foibles, mark their effects in others. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Gracerur in youth are the tears of sympathy, and 
|i the heart that melts at the tale of wo. 





————— 
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FROM THE DIARY OF AN EDITOR. 


BY THEODORE S. FAY. 


NUMBER Iv. 


reparation. In a sudden attack of independence one | 


jinstuments of perambulation with his rattan, taught 
day, I gave publicity toa critique upon pulpit oratory, | the observer that while the precarious personage 


wherein several ministers were handled according to || before him did remain on earth, it was his wish to 













INDEPENDENCE OF THE PRESS. cousins and frierids, discontinued in one morning. || 
tes field was now clear, the little trumpeter dead, 


(one) Jackson and his high minded friends gave me \ 





wp further trouble, I had completely appeased the || expense, caused a fat gentleman with a cane to come || 
gath of the Cahawba Democrat, the Macdonough | into my office in a passion. | 
ieksonian, and all that gang—and as a distant rela- | 
on died and left me an estate, I gals off my debt, holder of real estate in this city. 
nd began to be called a * good man’ in Wall street. 


the president of the New York Botanical Bank took || | imine. I’ve worked forty years for them like a dog. | 


paerally understood that my name was valuable on | | with them just what I please, in spite of day so don’t 
per, than it was whispered about that I was a | send your miserable paper to me any more.’ 
joung man of talent. Nuw let the reader, who, in | \ And about sixteen other fat holders of real estate, 


| 
| 
\| 


ay affairs, tax his imagination to conceive the most | | discontinued their subscriptions. 

atraordinary of all misfortunes that ever happened | I began to give up my theory of the independence || ! 
mortal. Jt shows, however, what a stupid monster ||Of the press. It can never be independent, except it || 
te public is, for whom I once cherished such profound | | be rendered so by the public support. Its independ- | 
nspect. There was a time when the public was to |] ence, I once believed, consisted in its willingness and | | 
sea monarch, gifted with the most sublime attributes. || its ability to express just opinions, without reference | | 
[approached him only with the deepest reverence, | to the local interests of any party. Soon I found, || 
igened to his words as wisdom, and submitted to his || however, that it consisted in something very different. | 
cisions without presuming to dream of questioning || If I had gone on improving the paper much longer, I | 
ieir most unimpeachable correctness. I felt even as |should not have had a single reader ; but a short fit || 
ie lowest and most insignificant Turkish slave that ||f sickness compelled me to neglect it for a few | 
wer crawled forth from the meanest abode of poverty | weeks. I was no longer enabled to pay for valuable | 


ui ignorance, when brought into the presence of his | communications ; 1 took up with whatever came in | 


ugnificent sovereign, whose glance could instanta- || my way ; praised every body, and every thing, through | 
nously consiga him to the bow string. But now I | thick and thin, and my prospects began to revive a | 
ok upon him as a great, uncouth, senseless creature, | little. 

tho has not wit enough to see which side his bread | | 
sbuttered. He is perfectly managed by a few sly || please him in an article which I published, and in a | 
ngues, who act as keepers, and bestow every exterior | very coarse and insulting paragraph, held it up to || 
uatk of respect upon him, bowing their heads down | public scorn. In reply, I remonstra*ed with him very || 
wthe ground, and saluting him with swelling titles, | temperately, and assured him that he had given the | 
iat laughing all the while in their sleeves, and making || phrase an erroneous construction. 
nerry at his expense as soon as they are fairly behind || 








|| 
One of my contemporaries found something to dis- || 


In his next paper | 
| I read the following, which I suppose I am to consider | 
tis back. He is the common butt of those, who, || as characteristic of the independence of the press: 
tefore his face, treat him with the greatest reverence, | © Mr. , of the » is a base assassin. He is 
‘id who derive the most profit from his friendship. | one of your half horse, half alligator, and a little of 
The manager condemns his bad taste, and then | the steam boat men. He always goes the whole hog. 
mites his bill, ‘the public is respectfully informed,’ i polluted wretch, whom I would not take hold of 
&. The player, angry that his benefit is a poor one, 
ters an imprecation behind the scenes, smooths his 








lwith a pair of tongs, nor then unless to give him the 
|chastisement his impudent audacity so richly merits : || 
tow, goes out, lays his hand upon his heart, and| this degraded outcast from all human society, who 


nibbles about * eternal gratitude’ and ‘ profound re- ||talks about our institutions and our country, is him- | 


sect.’ The publisher sends forth his book, and says, || self an Englishman : and if he possessed sufficient | 
‘i's wretched stuff, but it will do for him ; pockets || wit to know the name of the corrupt party, whose | 
‘ue proceeds, and searches for more ‘stuff,’ to satisfy | filthy principles he circulates like a vile tool, would 
ig craving appetite ; and when something really \ be atory. We shall horsewhip him as soon as our 
uetitorious comes before him, there is every proba- | leisure will permit us to visit the city which he infests | 
ility that he will show his teeth, and growl at it, at || with his pestilential presence. 


Nor must he suppose 
a : : ° ae 
Neimstigation of some of his keepers. 


that until then he can escape the exposure his long | 
[soon surmounted the obstacles, which in conjunc- } train of cowardly falsehoods deserve. We, Thomas | 
on with the trumpet, had hitherto impeded my || Jenkins, pledge ourselves to show our readers that he 
ogress, and concentrated my exertions upon the || is a perjured scoundrel, so totally destitute of every | | 
wer, I excluded from its columns every thing || common fecling of humanity, that the earth groans | 
“mmon place, and filled it with the best written | uoder him as he walks.’ 

‘Slys Upon scientific subjects. Men of education | 
®nt me complimentary notices, with requests to i | 
‘own their names among my subscribers ; 


Now Mr. Thomas Jenkins may be a very decent | 
name, but I never heard of it before. J was naturally 
| very indignant, and inwardly vowed that if I should |) 
tively pronounced by the critics, that my pase aed meet wath the gentleman I would give him some 
‘és worthy the perusal of the most learned classes, || slight testimonial of my regard. 
when my list of patrons began suddenly to diminish | | One afternoon I was waned on by a little diminutive 

= fearful rapidity. The. more praise I received, || dandy, with a rattan and whiskers. 

Worse the pecuniary aspect of my affairs grew. consumptive looking, 
ia Wanted a little more of the genuine spirit of 
Mtty—a few just reviews of popular living authors— 
‘me impartial criticism on the theatres, and a series 

















He was pale and 
and had that kind of cough | 
which reminds a man of a quiet corner in a country | 
church-yard, and makes him inclined to moralize. | 
| Yet a jong collar protruded over his chin, and the air | 
essays, in the style of Addison, to ruin me beyond | of studied grace with which he rapped his denienil 





\tenants, which I obtained with great exertion and |) addressing the editor of the 


| Thomas Jenkins. 


| sincerely than I do you. 


their merits, and their whole congregations, with their || appear to every possible advantage. 


‘ Pray, sir,’ sa d he, taking off his hat, and looking 


At another time an admirable article on landlords and || very amiable and interesting, ‘ have I the honor of 


wv 





‘IT am the editor,’ said I. 
‘I am very happy to know you, sir,’ he said. ‘ This 


| ¢ Let me tell you, Mr. Editor,’ said he, ‘ that lam a||is my first visit to your city, and my friends have 


I have fourteen || been co kind as to furnish me with letters to many of 
| bouses, sir: free, unincumbered property. They are | | your citizens. 


Do me the favor to peruse this.’ 
He handed me a letter, tapped his boots with his 


if his hat to me in the street ; and it was no sooner || and I support my family out of the rents, and I’ll do | | rattan, yawned, and cast his eyes about, with the ar 


|| of a self-satisfied fop, while I read the following : 


‘ Dear Sir—This will make you acquainted with 


|| my excellent friend, Mr. Thomas Jenkins, editor of 
ie foolishness of his soul, envies the prosperity of | with canes, came round, one after the other, and | | the —— of this place. 


He is a gentleman of educa- 
\tion, and I should esteem myself’ greatly obliged by 
any attentions you may have it in your power to render 
him during his stay in your city. Yours truly, 

P. B.’ 
‘Why, you impudent scoundrel,’ said I, as soon, 


as my surprise suffered me to speak ; ‘ how dare you, 


|| sir, presume to trust your body within reach of one 


whom you have so deeply insulted and aggrieved ? 

I laid my hand on his collar, and paused at the 
expression of utter astonishment which appeared in 
his face, as he replied— 

‘Insulted ! aggrieved ! who? I? My dear sir, I 
beg your pardon. Some mistake, 1 presume. You 
have mistaken the person: my name, as you will 
perceive by the Jetter which you hold in your hand— 
my name, sir, is—Jenkins—Mr. Jenkins—Mr. Thomas 


| Jenkins.’ 


I took down a file of his paper. ‘ Are you, sir,’ I 
asked, ‘the editor of this infamous, coarse, brutal, 
‘disgraceful, and licentious journal ? 

‘Why, here’s my paper, sure enough,’ said Mr. 
‘Yes, sir, lam the editor of this 


journal ; but, sir, upon my soul—why, you use lan- 


| guage in reference to it, I confess—I—’ 


‘ Look here,’ said I, dragging Mr. Jenkins by his 
collar to a position where the article which I have 
taken the trouble to copy above stared him full in the 
face ; ‘ look here, sir, at its licentiousness. Did you 
write that article, sir ! answer me that.’ 

‘What! thatarticle? Let’s see? And he hummed 
over the conspicuous words—‘base assassin—alligator 
—steam boat—goes the whole hog—chastisement— 
vile tool—cowardly falsehoods—ah ! yes, I remember 
—ha, he, ha! What! that’s the way the wind blows, 
is it? Yes, sir, I certainly did write that ; but, sir, 
I hope you don’t remember these trifles. We editors 
you know, are privileged to a little freedom of speech ; 
but bless my soul, sir, I meant no harm, Why, there 
is not a single human being, J do assure you, sir,’ 
laying his hand on his heart, * whom I respect more 
[ always respected you, as 
every man must who knows you, but—this paragraph 
‘was written in a hasty moment. Perhaps I was a 


‘| little warm ; but that’s the way we editors do these 


things : they give spirit to the paper. People always 
understand them ; they mean nothing ; but if you 


| were offended I beg your pardon, and assure you it 


|| was unintentional.’ 


Although I did not admire Mr. Jenkins’s style of 


| giving spirit to his paper, I could not proceed after 
' such a humble apology, and so we parted. 





| Ir the spring put forth no blossoms—in summer there 
will be no beauty, and in autumn no fruit. So if 


| youth be trifled away without improvement, manhood 
will be contemptible, and old age miserable. 
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forbidden by the awful fiat of Jehovah himself. || leave the reader to imagine the tendenc 


, ~~ : To look back upon the successive agesof the Earth, | inculcating such doctrines. 
I think on thee at evening’s calm, 
And in night's soul-voiced hour,— 
When all around is softly hushed, 
As by a spell of power ;— 
When thoughts of childhood’s joyous days 
Come thronging round my heart ; 
And dreams of hope and love are there 


That will not all depart !— 


movements and bloodsheds—what wars and fightings || of all Europe received as infallible, 


‘bringing the certainty of a continuous curse upon | on the consolidated gloom. The mighty fabric shoo} 
‘his descendants. Then a nation whose fathers held |—tottered to its deepest foundations, at the mystig 


| majesty they themselves had witnessed, blazing from | the progress of reformation !—like returning anima. 


How oft, in memory thrills again, 
| . . . . “a° . mil ae . 
‘| quaking Sinai, wallowing willingly in the stews of} tion and consciousness to the human frame, for a 
1} ’ 


Thy seraph smile, and tone— 
(Sweet as the wind-harp’s)—echoed aye 
By mine in unison. 


'\the Earth from the effects of abhorrent cruelty, and | —or like the sun, at his rise, endeavoring to impie 
I deem’d thee not so very dear, 1} 5 Plerce 


ih thee inte Oe Seen r impious sacrilege. Then again going forth swarming | the folds of lurid clouds, hanging above the easter 
But now thou’rt ever in my thoughts, 1 all parts of the world, choosing idolatry, even while || horizon. How did dawning science linger in the 

My dreams are all of thee. || the voice of warning rolled in stunning peals around’ hands of Friar Bacon and Kepler? Galeo had noy 
|| them, | blessed the world with his important astronomical 


ink id’ | : ‘ <A : 
: — vi hong aan = —_ || And what did the other nations—those unfavored | observations, and swept away at a word the ancient 
ae worid’s Dewllcere rong— | ° = . . ° " 
Where ponent sain ian a ety wile '| with the visible omnipresence of the Creator? What theories respecting the heavenly bodies ; but though 
? ' 
And hope her syren song ; 
And deeming thou art still the same 
That once thou wert to me, 
My heart from earth’s cold mockery 


Exulting turns to thee !— 


1 What did ancient Egypt—the land of wonders—the _ basis, it seemed as if all would be again hurled to primi. 
| land where Science was first cradled? Didshe more, || tive night. 
i than to diffuse dangerous tenets of philosophy through'; Descend a little from this period, and how is the 
| contemporary nations, and those succeeding! What sight cheered by the few though brilliant lights, that 
Oh! ev'ry word, or smile or look || was the boasted knowledge of the Greeks and Ro- | flash upon the gloom around. Human affairs, at this 
Thou e’er to me hast given ‘'mans? How have their wise speculations benefited time, had worked themselves into a fit situation for 
Is on my heart’s ‘ unvarying page’ |the human race? What did the renowned ‘ Augus- some mighty genius to spring forth, and throw off the 
As "twere with diamond’s graven— | tine age’ more, than to perfect a complicated system | shackles—to correct and illustrate, what had been al. 
~~ a art changed !—the flowers of Hope | of ethics—the deep and subtle, yet sublime reasonings | ready discovered. It was done! With a herculean in. 
On life’s bleak waste are cast, : : 2 ae i 
i! of Aristotle, which almost crushed the then rising tellect, and a soul of benevolence, Lord Bacon steps 


And Earth hath but ose joy for me— i : 2 : ; 
The memory of the past! religion of our newly risen Redeemer, and did finally forth from the ranks of error, and as the lion, assailed 


nae P. P. i succeed in weaving a mesh around the mental vision, by hunters, shakes the whizzing arrows from his 
onth, 1833. eee . ° a : ; 
| bringing on that awful stagnation of human energy— sinewy neck, so he shook from him the monastic 





| the Dark Ages? Doubtless, the reasoning of this chains and showed the world that mind was mind, 
philosopher was the sole, and immediate cause of, and that man dared to be himself. The dawn of our 
' this dreadful era. It locked up the mind—paralyzed’|| own comparative state of peace now breaks upon us, 
| its faculties—and chained it with fetters. of brass, and | and the bright stars which thickly bestud the hemis- 
In looking round the world, no truth appears more _ bolts of steel, and how was man held in the vile. phere of the last three centuries, teach us what man 
legibly engraven upon the mass, than that all, or most,’ durance? How did he submit to the galling shackles may be—must be, e’er the second advent of our 
have driven the closing scene entirely from their | which dismal superstition were riveting on hin? coming judge. The names of Bacon, Luther, Galeo, 
thoughts, and contented themselves with the good How did he set down, and willingly allow the net to, Newton, and of Milton, Young, Cowper and Mont. 
which may be derived from present, passing events. be thrown around him, and resign the freedom of gomery, are inseparable from the history of benevo- 
It is a source of pain to the mind enlightened by a thought to ecclesiastical tyranny? Such alas! was. lence and philanthropy and must go down with it, to 
divine philosophy, when it takes a survey of this the case—and that philosophy which was adapted | the latest generations. JuvENIS. 
wonderful phenomena, everywhere observable, in the only to transcendant intellects in retirement, the 
moral universe—that a mingled mass of beings, sent emissaries of popery perfected in monastic seclu-| REFLECTIONS. 
here to prepare for an unending state of bliss or sion, and then diffused it completely over the habitable | [r is midnight—solemn, beautiful midnight—and the 
misery, with just space for preparation, should seem globe—and a darker veil could not have shrouded the || brieht and eternal watchers in the vault above, are look 
to have forgotten a point, so intimately connected pyre of wisdom in the humane soul. | ing down as if with smiles upon the lonely city as it 
with individual interest ; and wander off, busied with | Aristotle’s philosophy was a mighty system ; and i sleeps in silence beneath them. Yet all is not still; 
what can give no rea! bliss or permanent enjoyment. | matured, and set in operation, by a still mightier | ever and anon a vehicle rolls along bearing some gay 
It is a task pleasing, though mingled with bitterness, | mind. It superceded Plato and Pythagoras, though | reveller to or froin a scene of Seatiuitey, and the foot. 
to draw aside from the turbulent whirlpools of dissi- | they once or twice obtained the ascendency, and it | steps of a solitary passenger, a wandeste, perhaps, 
pation, and note the crowds composing them, as they ruled with irresistible sway, for the space of two || without a home ora bodling place, fall with a lonely 
employ themselves, each, as he hath chosen his mark | thousand years. ‘It seemed to consist (says an able = upon the ear. How octet at this hour, within 
—to see their delusions and phantasies, and with what writer) in forming theories, and then torturing nature 1 the bounds of this metropolis, are suffering beneath 
eagerness they grasp at those things, which, repeated | to make them good—assuming conceived opinions, || the combined pressure of disease and want? Upoa 
trials have taught them, can produce no real pleasure. | and striving to prove them by research, as much as, how many brows does the hand of sickness press very, 
We would think that disappointments had learned | to say, there is a Mydian wand somewhere—let us | very heavily? and how many disenthralled spirits are 
them the futility of their labors—the exceeding fool- |search it out—always considering the proposition || at this moment parting from their frail tenements, to 
ishness of lavishing supremely, the noblest feelings || just, and so recording it, whether study threw light | appear before the judgment seat of the Most High! 
of the soul on sublunary vanities. We would think || upon the subject or not.’ Here indeed was a fine | The last is a solemn thought, and will, either by day 
that, once being beaten, men had e’er long, become field, in which they might employ the intellectual | or night, oft arise nubidden. At such a moment 43 
wise. But--sad mistake! Experience seems to have | powers, and this was the reason, why they were so | this, when a hush and slumber has fallen upon the vis 
no profitable lesson. Once repulsed, they return with | wilting to cling to the cloak which wrapped them in | ible world, we seem to hear the waves of time beating 
more eagerness, and strive with greater avidity, to impenetrable darkness. It also taught ‘that the | around, and hurrying us onward to eternity. At such 
grasp what is known to be insufficient to satisfy their heavens were self-existent, incorruptible and un- "an hour, if not at any other, we realize the frail nature 
craving desires. | changable, and that all the stars wheeled around the | of the tie which binds us to existence, our own noth 
But thus has it been in every preceding age. The | Earth, in solid orbits.’ Their moral philosophy was 1 ingness, and yet—our own immortality. Fifty year# 
heart of man has not changed a particle since first it || even Worse—teaching purification after death, and | hence, and who will be keeping midnight vigils with- 
throbbed with life, in the sunny bowers of Eden. | transmigration. A man knew not but that the soul | in this apartment—and where will then be the hand 
The antedeluvians, doubtless, were as eager in the | of his great grandfather, was lodged in the horse he | which is now writing, and the heart which dictates ! 
wild chase of folly as we are—as fond of putting off || was riding to market-—and that he might not be rode, | Of what moment will it be to that future tenant, that 


Written for the Bouquet. 
MUSINGS eeeere NO. IV. 





- — —=n 
Written for the Bouquet. | | what immediately concerned them, and seeking paths | in like manner, by some of his descendants Wel 
| P ea 


Y of a system | 


l how dark and terrifying is the picture. Whatcom-|) Such is that boasted philosophy, which the ming 
| 8 


until the time orl 
/are engraven on the repulsive catalogue! Man, first | Luther. He first snapped the chain-—broke down 
‘breaking from the paternal care of his Maker, and | obstructions—and poured forth the light of knowleg | 


|converse face to face with the Deity, whose awful touch of the wand of Truth. But yet how slow was. 


|| pollution, and needing a sweeping desolation to cleanse | moment paralyzed—deprived of life by a sudden shock 


|, did the luxurious Persians and abstemious Chald?) the whole system was about to be thrown from it: 
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vel former was tremu:ous with weakness, or nerved by || that one all-omnipotent laugh—that immortal cachi- | som, your heart will tell you she is not the first. 


Every thing in man tends to unity ; he is no longer 
What is religion without singing? Listen to the | happy when he is divided, and like God who made 
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the : : 
grength and passion—that the latter was borne down | nation. 


or elated with enduring joy?’ Where then || 


i sorrow, 


——____ _—_____} 


: : | : ‘ ; lhe . a: . . 
“vho the high hopes of our lives, their glorious as- | holy psalm lifted up in solemn praise to God from '|him in his image, his soul seeks incessantly to con- 
-atyons, and their brilliant dreams which have agrasp | the body of the church. There are many old men |centrate into one point, the past, the present, and 


ait! 


setish W 


in the future, which death only can unclasp, and | there, now giving their tremulous voices to the sa-| the future The wife of a Christian is not a simple 
«jose power eternity alone can reveal? Are these to | cred song, whose gray heads will, ere long, be laid in | mortal ; she is amysterious angelic being ; the flesh 
vith the clay tenement which confine them to || the grave; and there are, at this very moment, glad | of the flesh, the blood of the blood of her husband. 


joearth? A voice that will not be stilled utters a | glimpses of heavenly happiness about their hushed | Man, in uniting himself to her, does nothing but re- 
jpial, and if a scheme of redemption and everlasting | spirits, and their lifted up thoughts are far away in | gain part of the substance which he has lost. His 


ite, 


as glorious and great as it is perfect, had not been | that distant region, “where the wicked cease from | soul, as well as his body, is incomplete without his 


wealed to this world, innate evidence would not i troubling; and the weary are at rest.” And in death ? | wife; he has strength, she has beauty ; he combats 


ip wanting to shadow forth the prospect of a more ex- | How sublimely solemn the hymn chanted over the 
yaded and perfect sphere of existence. In the quiet | body of the dead, whether heard in mighty cathedrals, 
fan hour like this, who can doubt it. The memory || dedicated to the catholic faith, mingling with the sa- 


the enemy and labors in the fields ; but he understands 
nothing of domestic life ; his comyanion is waiting to 
prepare his repast and sweeten his existence. He has 


ithe dead has power to wake deep thoughts and deep- || cred pathos of the low organ, amid the pomps of| his crosses, and the partner of his couch is there te 


g feelings, and do none of those ‘whom we have lov- | show, and the lavishings of wealth, and the luxuries 


é 


soften them : his days may be sad and troubled, but 
jas we never again shall love the things of this world, | of sorrow—or the psalm sung in an humble English | in the chaste arms of his wife he finds comfort and 


giwho have loved us with a devotion and fervor with || village by the parish clerk, who walks at the head of | repose. Without a woman, man would be rude, gross 
stich we never again shall be loved,’ pass before the ‘| the gloomy procession of weeping mourners, heard | and solitary, Woman spreads around him the flowers 
sion of any who are now thinking of the past, or | by itself in most solemn stillness ; for there is not a| of existence, as the creepers of the forests which de- 
jeaming of the future. |, word spoken at that moment in the village, for they | corate the trunks of sturdy oaks with their perfumed 





| his grave, and who was well known for years to all. | 


MUSIC. 
Tus world is waxing more musical every day. | 


\all sorrow for the dead man, who is borne along to | garlands. Finally, the Christian pair live and die 
united ; together they rear the fruits of the union ; in 


Singing is omnipotent ;—it rules us in our cradle— || the dust they lie side by side ; and they are re-united 


{one solitary individuals, to be sure, do not sing, or | it delights us in our boyhood—it excites us to rapture || beyond the limits of the tomb.— Chateaubriand. 


itleast they are not suspected by the world to pos- | in our manhood—it soothes and consoles usin our old || 
wss singing propensities, but such persons in general | age. In the moonshine of night, and the sunshine of || 
shistle, and when they do not whistle, they are ac-| day—in joy and in sorrow—in prosperity and adver- | 
wstomed to hum over within their own mouths, and | sity—in trouble and in calm—in war and peace—in || 
or their own private gratification, the outlines of such |, Jove and hate, in refinement and barbarism— in cities I 
nelodies as they admire. and villages—in palaces, and in the huts of the poor- | 
Singing is happiness. Why all the foolish specu- || est poor—in the hearts of the gay, and in the hearts || 

itions about the happiness principle !—singing is || of the melancholy—at all times, and among all na- | 
appiness! From all ages, the old eloquent men) tions, and climates, and tongues, the voice of song | 
| has the same unlimited dominion—the same universal || 
mug, or a good psalm: go as far back even as that | effect on the heart of man. Napoleon, in his storm- || 
prince of Israel, the venerable David. Often, when | jest, sternest, and most tumultuous ebullitions of | 
tis duties of command were over, joyously to his |) passion—however gloomy, morose and discontented, || 
ately hall walked he, touching to lofty measures the || was at once lulled into a temporary calm by the sing. || 
unding harp, till inspiration came like a cloud of) ing of one whom he loved. Rosseau and Robert || 
fre over his heart and brain—joy, like madness, _ Burns, when dying, cesired to feel and behold the || 
poured out its sparkles from the clear depths of his | sunshine of day; they saw and heard in it the low || 
ges, and the aged king leapt and sung the measure | breathings, the sweet singing, of some blessed sacred | 
his own dance. What, without singing, is love? | melody. || 
llow glowingly burns the eye, and how passionately | 
tembles the lip of the listening lover, when, reclin- | MATRIMONY. 
gon mossy bank among the woods in the calm of | Hanit and a long !ife together, are more necessary to | 
wening, the beloved of his affections singeth to him || happiness, and even to love, than is generally ima- | 
he joy of her heart ; and of all the birds of that wide | gined. Noone is happy with the object of his at- | 
hres, there is not one that hath such tones of pa- || tachment until he has passed many days, and above || 
tiosyand passion, and delight, as those which love | all, many days of misfortune. The married pair must i 
tours out from its altar in that maiden’s breast ! || love each other to the bottom of their soul; the mysteri- | 
| 

| 


| 
| 





What, without singing, is friendship? Fame? stupid, i ous veil which covered the two spouses in the primi- || 


sickening, barren, and unbearable. And jollity? a | tive church, must be raised in its inmost folds, how 
lead letter; How in the name of the sanctum sanc- || closely soever it may be kept drawn to the rest of | 
rum, can a dozen friends sit round the table, with || the world. What! on account of caprice, or a burst | 
“e sparkling wine before them, and feel the glory of || of passion, am I to be exposed to the fear of losing || 
pac ss, “the joy of a new delight,” and no song! | my wife and my children, and to renounce the hope || 
i al the feelings of intense and almost unbearable 1 of my declining days with them? Let no one ima- || 
“ippiness that have been kindled in the bosoms of || gine that fear will make me become a better husband. || 
cod companions by means of singing, during the '| No ; we do not love a property which we are in dan- i 
# eighteen hundred and thirty-odd years, were | ger of losing. We must not give to Hymen the wings || 
shered together, assorted by a cunning head, and of Love, nor make a sacred reality a fleeting phan- i 
‘aulgamated and compounded into one glorious and tom. One thing alone is sufficient to destroy your 1 
*yeous laugh, one mighty and stupendous exclama- | happiness in such transient unions ; you will constant. || 


tor f. = . _ ss . | ‘ct 
“0 of joy, it would, we are certain, overturn the jly compare the one to the other, the wife you have || 
“verse, and destroy the race of men. 








LIFE AND DEATH. 
BY LORD BYRON. 


‘Could I remount the river of my years 
To the first fountain of my smiles and tears, 
I would not trace again the stream of hours 
Between their outworn banks of withered flowers, 
But bid it flow as now—until it glides 
Into the nuinber of their nameless tides. 

* x # * * * * 4 * 
What is death ?—a quiet of the heart ! 
The whole of that of which we are a part! 
For life is but a vision—what I see - 
Of all which lives alone is life to me. 
And being so—the absent are the dead, 
Who haunt us from tranquility, and spread 
A dreary shroud around us, and invest, 
With sad remembrances our hours of rest. 
The absent are the dead—for they are cold, 
And ne’er can be what once we did behold; 
And they are changed, and cheerless,—or if yet 
The unforgotten do not all forget, 
Since then divided—equal must it be 
If the deep barrier be of earth or sea: 
It may be both—but one day end it must 
In the dark union of insensate dust. 
The under-carth inhabitants—are they 
But mingled millions decomposed to clay? 
The ashes of a thousand ages spread 
Where every man has trodden or shali tread? 
Or do they in their silent cities dwell 
Each in his incommunicative cell ? 
Or have they their own language and a sense 
Of breathless being ?—darkened and intense 
As midnight in her solitude ?—Oh, earth! 
Where are the past ?—and wherefore have they birth? 
The dead are thy inberitors—and we 
But bubble on thy surface; and the Key 
Of thy profundity is in the grave, 
The ebon portal of thy peopled cave, 
Where I would walk in spirit and behold 
Our elements resolved to things untold, 
And fathom hidden wonders, and explore 
The essence of great bosoms now no more.’ 


Deavrii is nearer to us than the eyelid to the eye. 


Louder than || lost to the one you have gained ; and, do not deceive '|Tuz best of riches is contentment ; the worst of 


‘tousand thunders would be that laugh; and |) yourself, the balance will always incline to the past, | poverty is low spirits. 


¥e ha 
iixe the leaves of the forest trees fall to the ground, 


til shake to their foundations the very mountains ; 
~%0 ponder a little while, 





ve heard the thunder of one autumn day | for so God has constructed the human heart. This | Lasor for this life as if thou wert to live forever ; and 
|| distraction of a sentiment which should be indivisible, | for the other, as if thou wert to die to-morrow. 


, will empoison all our joys. When you caress your I Tue man who contents himself to-day with that which’ 
gentle read, on the idea || new infant, you will think on the smiles of the one || he has, will content himself to-morrow with that’ 


of wy 2 - . . as 
“thousand thunders, and think of the effect of || you have lost; when you press your wife to your bo- || which he may have. 
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‘What though ieg’s sum be set?? 


WORDS BY MISS PORTER. 


The Music Composed by D. Dutton, Jr. 


' ‘ (Never before published.) 
" Andante Affetuoso. 
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Ir is a noticable thing 


how much fear increases love. | TuereE is no policy like politeness ; 
1 mean—for the aphori 


; and a good man- ! laugh in rags. Fools thrive at court—fools thrive in 
sm requires explanation—how || ne 


ris the best thing in this w orld, either to geta good || 
‘ much we love, in proportion to our fear of losing (or || name, or to supply the want of it.— Jb. 


even to our fear of injury done to) the beloved object. || Tuar man is wisest, 
’Tis an instance of the reaction of the feelings—the || 
love produces the fear, and the fear reproduces the | 
love. This is the reason, among many, why women 
\: love so much more tenderly and anxiously than we 





|| thrive in rich men’s legacies Who is so secure 1 
who is happiest—granted. | his own opinion—so high in complacency —— 
| What dues happiness consist in? Power, wealth, | , 
| popularity, and, above all, content ! Well, then, no 


Never take for your friend the husband who lives 
| man obtains so much power, 


badly with his wife. 





so much money, S80 





much popularity, and above all, so much thorough|| Aut secrets which pass beyond two, make themselves 
5 do ; and it is also one reason among many, why fre. |! self-content as a fool; a fool, therefore, (this is no! known. 
" quent absences are, in all Stages of love the most paradox,) is the wisest of men. Fools govern the || He who is of u.uknown origin is discovered by his — 
/ keen exci.ers of the passion. — Bulwer. world in purple—the wise laugh at them—but they |! works. 
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